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ORIGINAL AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS. 


“AND PR SSE RVING BUTTER. 

BY J. BUEL, OF ALBANY. 

Butter is an important article in household 
economy ; and as upon its quality depends very 
much the profits of the farmer as well as the com- 
fort of the consumer, I send you, Mr Editor, a few 
hints on the process of making and preserving it. 

The art of making butter consists in separating, 
with skill and neatness, the oil fromthe serum and 
curd with which it is combined in the milk, and of 
seasoning itto suit the palate. The art of preserv- 
ing good butter lies in so keeping it as to have it 
retain itsrich, sweet flaver. ‘The best method I 
know of effecting these objects, is embraced in the 
following rules: 

1. In the first place see that your cows are sup- 
plied with a plenty of nutritious food. This is 
the raw material from which butter is made; and 
unless this is good and abundant, the manufactur- 
ed article will be scanty and poor. 

2. Let the milk be set in shallow broad pans, of 
wooden, tin ors tone earthen ware, to facilitate the 
separation of the cream, ina cool, clean apart- 
ment.* Red glazed earthen is bad; and lead is 
often poisonous. I think the best temperature is 
about 50° of Fahrenheit. 

3. Let the cream or milkt be churned before it 
has become rancid or bitter ; as at this stage it has 
lost its finest qualities for butter. 

4. The operation of churning should be moder- 
ately and regularly performed. If too slow, and 
at intervals only, the separation is tedious and un- 
certain. If violent, the cream is too much heated, 
and yields a white insipid butter. 

5. Put no water with your cream nor with your 
milk. The flavor, I may say aroma, which gives 


MAKING 


*A good practice prevails in Pennsylv ania, of building 





stone milk houses over or near springs, where a proper 
temperature is maintained during the heats of summer. 
This practice is worthy of imitation where springs are 
convenient; and where they are not, a substitute which 
I saw at Col. M’Allister’s, at the Blue Ridge above Har- 
risburgh, may inmany cases be adopted. The Colonel 
had built a neat underground room, in the side of the 
hill, near his well, handsomely plastered upon brick or 
stone walls, covered [ think with earth, at all events 
with a luxuriant Bignonia radicans, which when I saw it 
wasin full bloom. Around the sides were sinks or vats 
for setting in his milk pans, so constructed that the water 
passed off ere it reached the rimsofthe pans, with plugs 
in the bottom to let the whole off when desired. A spout 
led from this pump into these sinks, through which the 
water was conducted. By renewing this water occasion- 
ally, according to the weather, an equilibrium was easily 
maintained in the milk house at the desired temperature. 

t In a great part of New York, the milk is churned ; in 
New England generally only the cream. The Dutch 
method [ think produces the-most butter. 

t The dog churn is in general use in many counties, 
particularly upon the borders of the Hudson. In Orange 
we hear this in operation in a summer morning at every 
farmhouse. It isa great saving of labor to the family, 
which has a barrel of milk tochurn daily. In one place 
Isaw a sheep treading the diagonal platform, and another 


to butter its high value is extremely volatile, is dis- 


ter. Work the butter thoroughly with the butter 
ter to cool the mass; and while this operation is 
heing completed, mix pure fine salt* enough with 
the butter to season it for the table, and set it by in 


time the salt will be completely dissolved, when it 
is to he thoroughly incorporated by again werking 
the butter with the wooden ladle until every parti- | 
cle of liquid is expelled. 

The making process is now completed. 
serve the rich flavor which this process secures, 
pack the butter nicely down in a perfectly tight 


en jar, without a particle of additional salt ; smooth 
the surface, and cover the top two inches with a 
strong cold brine, which has been made by boiling 
and skimming the materials. Ifa pellicle or seum 
is seen to rise upon the pickle, turn off the liquid, 
and replace it by fresh pickle. 

Iam accustomed to eat butter, of May, June 
and Oct. made and preserved in this way, when it 
is from six to twelve months old, without perceiv- 
ing any material difference between it and that 
which is fresh made. 





HORSE RADISH—Cochlearia armoracea. 

This is a perennial plant, which is worthy a 
place in every garden. The young leaves are used 
fer greens in the spring, and the roots, scraped in- 
to shreds or grated, are very fine with boiled as 
well as roast meats, in winter and spring, and it is 
believed are, in moderate quantities, conducive to 
health. 

For the ordinary uses of a family, no directions 
are necessary for the cultivation of this plant ; for 
it will grow without care, in any garden soil; and 
all that is requisite is to plant the crowns or pieces 
of the root, where you wish them to grow, and 
keep down the weeds. But as it forms a profit- 
able crop for the market garden, it will not be 
amiss to suggest a proper method of culture. 


neither wet nor stiff. In my sand soil, it grows 
well on the north side of the garden fence, and in 
the shade of trees, where, how ever, the ground i is 
rich and loose. 

The preparation of the ground consists in dig- 
ging, or otherwise loosening, and mixing it with 
a good dressing of dung, to the depth of two feet. 

The planting consists in placing the sets, twelve 
inches apart, inthe prepared ground, ten or twelve 
inches below the surface. If too low, the sets 
often will not grow, or grow feebly but; if near 
the surface, the roots become too fibrous. The 





* Liver ical blown salt will not keep butter sweet and 
is besides deleterious to health, when used for culinary 
purposes. See the analysis of this salt in an early No. of 
the New York Medical Journal, by Drs Miller and 
Mitchell. They ascribe to its use much of the sickness 
which afflicts parts ofour country. Pure alum salt should 
alone be used, after it is ground or well pounded. The 
salt made at Onondaga, by solar evaporation, and sold in 
casks, for table use, is perhaps as pure muriate of soda as 





tied at hand to relieve him. 


comes into the -narket, 


engaged by heat, and materially dissipated by wa- | 


ladle, in a wooden bow], which may be set in wa- | 
ed | 


the bowl in a cool cellar till next day—at which | 


To pre- | 


sweet vessel and none is better than a stone earth- | 


The soil should be a deep, rich, moist loam, but | 


| sets are the crown of an old plant, two or three 
inches long, slit longitudinally into slips of the 
size of one’s thumb. This may be done either in 
the autumn orthe spring. My practice is to plant 
‘the sets when I take up the roots for use, and in 
/the same ground, 
| The after culture consists in keeping the ground 
free from weeds, 

The crop is taken when the plant has grown two 
The roots intended for the winter mar- 
‘ket, should be taken up in November and packed 
\in earth, either in a cellar or ina pit, that they 
may be had at all times. Those intended for the 
spring market may be taken up as they are want- 
ed. Families who are fond of horse radish, gen- 
erally lay in a stock for winter use. J. B. 


“llbany Nursery. 


seasons, 





THE LIMA BEAN—Phaseolus limensis, 

Is unquestionably the best bean, if not the best 
of the legumes, that is grown in our gardens, 
with the further recommendation that it may be 
kept for the table, in tolerable perfection, during 
the whole year. As it is rather tender for our 
climate, considerable care is requisite to grow it 
with success. 

The soil should be rich, mellow, warm, and 
rather dry. The situation open and fully exposed 
tothe sun. The time of planting, May, when the 
ground and weather are sufficiently warm to in- 
sure a quick germination of the seed, as this is 
very liable to rotin a geld or moist temperature. 
The manner of planting may be either that of or- 
dinary pole beans, in hills two and a half to three 
feet deep, or as follows: Dig holes three feet in 
circumference and eighteen inches deep, and put 
into each the best part of a barrow load of dung 
or compost; cover this with six or eight inches of 
mould, plant the beans near the rim, and insert 
four or five poles, retaining the branches, round 
the hill. In either way, it is best to set the poles 
when the seed is planted. Cover the seed half an 
inch with mould, and if the weather is dry when 
you plant, an occasional watering will be service- 
able. The seed may be soaked a few hours, with 
advantage, in tepid water or milk and water, pre- 
| vious to planting. 
| The product is very abundant; though the en- 
tire crop seldom comes to maturity in ordinary 
situations. ‘To make the most of it, however, it 
has been my practice, on the first indications of 
frost, to pick off all that have acquired a mature 
size, and to have them shelled and dried. I gen- 
erally reserve this bean for winter use, and sixty 
hills have yielded four and five pecks of shelled 
beans. Those that are ripe are separated for seed, 
and to be used last. They very little of 
their richness or flavor; and both the ripe 
and unripe may be cooked in the same way that 
they are when taken from the vines, taking the 
precaution to put them in cold water over night, 
previous to cooking. ‘They are particularly fine, 
with dried green corn, in the Indian dish which 
we denominate succotash. 

There are two varieties 





lose 


of this bean, which 


differ in size nearly one half, of like habits, and 
both very abundant beans, 
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LOVE APPLE—TOMATTO, Fr. 
Solanum lycopersicum. 

This is an annual, a native of South America, 
the vines of which grow to the length of four and 
six feet, and produce great quantities of fruit. 
When once introduced into the garden, it propa- 
gates itself by the seeds which are seattered upon 
the ground. The tomatto is used as a pickle 
when green, and in its ripe state, in confectionary, 
as a preserve, in soups, and for a pleasant ketebup. 
It is also eaten raw, when sliced and seasoned, 
like cucumbers. But far the most extensive use 
of this article is in the form of sauce, to be eaten 
with meats. In the south of Europe, and in the 
southern and middle States, its cultivation and 
consumption are very great; and its medicinal 
properties are deemed highly salutary to persons 
of dyspeptic habits, as well as to the sedentary and 
studious. There are seven varieties enumerated, 
differing from each other in size, shape, or color, 
Of these, the large red is considered best for culi- 
nary purposes. A single plant will often produce 
a peck of fruit. Few persons at first like the 
tomatto ; but use soon renders it agreeable, and in 
time, very desirable. 

The tomatto will grow in any soil, but thrives 
best in tolerably stiff loam. Although the self- 
sown plants which spring up, will ripen their fruit 
in part, yet as it is desirable to have an early crop 
for summer use, the seed may be sown in a hot 
bed in April, and the plants put in the open ground 
when the season is so advanced as to have them 
thrive. They may be readily transplanted with 
the dibble. If the soil is rich, set the plants 
three feet apart, keep the ground about them loose 
and free from weeds, and support the vines as they 
extend, in an upright or sloping position, by stakes, 
frames, or brush wood, In this way the fruit 
comes to earlier maturity, and is more abundant. 

To make tomatto sauce. Take half a peck or 
more of ripe fruit, dip them separately in boiling 
water, and divest them of the outer skin, which 
separates then readily ; then slice the fruit, put it 
into a sauce pan with salt enough to season, but 
without any water or other liquid, cover the sauce 
pan, and set it on embers to stew gradually. 
When it has become a mass, take off the cover, 
that it may be reduced, by evaporation, to a proper 
consistence for the table. Thus prepared, it is 
said the tomatto may be kept, in tight bottles, for 
winter use, J. B. 

N. B. — Last season I put a quantity of the ripe 
fruit into strong brine ; and from partial experi- 
ments made in soups, I judged and so published 
in the Genesee Farmer, that it might be fresh- 
ened and used for sauce. But on having the 
experiment made, I find I was mistaken: It re- 
tained the appearance, but had wholly lost the 
flavor of the fresh gathered fruit. 
Albany Nursery. 








Effects of whiskey in the Army §c.—The follow- 
ing appalling statement was recently made at 
Washington, by the Hon. Mr Wayne, member of 
Congress from Georgia. 

‘In our little army of 5642 men there have been 
it is stated, 5832 courts martial within five years, of 
which five sixths are chargeable to intemperance. 
And also 4049 desertions, of which almost all are 
chargeable to intemperance. Desertion alone has 
cost the United States $336,616, in five years. Add 
to this the declension of moral feeling, the disease 





ous aggregate does it give of the ravages of intem- 
perance.’ 

The British government, ever attentive to the | 
true interests of their soldiery, and sensible of the | 
debasing and ruinous offects of ardent spirits in 
the army and navy have lately issued a warrant 
annulling the spirit ration which contains the fol- | 
lowing memorable words : | 





| 


‘Instead of the wine or spirits hitherto granted 
asa component part of the daily ration of provi- 
sions, an equivalent in money to be styled liquor | 
money, shall in future be given on all foreign sta- | 
tions where rations of provisions are issued under | 
the authority of this warrant.’ 
Great efforts have been made to effect a refor- 
mation among the navigators ofthe great canals in 
New York. Mr T. Joy gives the following as the 
result of his investigation as to the effects the last 
season. 

‘While I acknowledge there is yet much 
room for improvement among our canal navigators, 
I am happy to say the past season has been one of 
wonderful reform. Formerly it was the practice | 
of almost every “ line” boat, to keep a bar on board | 
and the sale of liquor to passengers, was calculated 
upon by the captain as a source of pecuniary pro- | 
fit. Now TI believe I may say with certainty, that | 
these bars have been entirely abandoned, and no | 
liquor is now earried on board any of the freight 
boats, for the supply of either the passengers or | 
crews ; hands are now hired with an understand- 
ing that no liquor isto be furnished them. Drivers 
are now bound in the written contracts which are 
made with them when hired, to abstain entirely 
from the use of ardent spirits, and a violation of 
this condition is a forfeiture of a month’s wages, 
and a liability to be forthwith discharged. That 
these rules are fully and strictly complied with in 
all cases, I do not pretend, but I trust, that the time 
is not far distant, when a departure from them in 
the least degree, will ke looked upon as both dis- 
honorable and disgraceful. 

‘It has been a subject of common remark, by 
all who have had intercourse with our canals du- 
ring the past season, that more courtesy, quietness, 
harmony and good feeling prevailed among canal 
boatmen, that was ever before displayed. 

‘For one, I am confident that a more percep- 
tible improvement cannot be named, than that 
which has taken place upon our canals during the 
past sezson. Kindness and civility towards each 
other among boatmen, has taken the place of quar- 
rels and contentions. Amicable and friendly ad- 
justment among themselves of disputed rights and 
other grievances, has taken the place of petty law 
suits and expensive litigation. And I am told by 
the most respectable captains upon the canals, that 
these improvements are attributed, almost if not 
entirely, to the cause of temperance. With such 
encouragements before us, I trust that this society 
will not relax its exertions in the good cause, till 
the use of ardent spirits shall be exterminated from 
among our canal navigators.’ 


| 


] 
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Carrots.—T here is reason to believe that carrots 
will answer on fen or mossy land, ifa sufficient 
quantity of ashes be spread on the ground where 
they are sown ; and it is probablethat lime and 
other manures may raise that valuable crop on 
peaty soils.— Farmers’ Magazine, (Scotland). 








Grasshoppers were seen in abundance at Dennis, 





and premature deaths produced, and what a hide- 
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PRONOUNCED BEFORE THE MASSACHUSEITS HORTICULTURAL §0- 
CIETY, IN COMMEMORATION OF IT3 THIRD ANNUAL 
FESTIVAL, SEITEMUER 21, 183). 


BY MALTHUS A. WARD, M. D. 
Continued from page 235. 

The term ‘ Science of Horticulture,’ as T under. 
stand it, implies little else than a systematic ar- 
rangement and application to horticultural purpo- 
ses, of the knowledge derived from various other 
sciences ; in other words, he is to be esteemed the 
most scientific gardener, other things being equal, 
who is the most profoundly versed in all those sci- 
ences which throw light upon the various processes 
of his art, Now these include not merely the dif. 
ferent departments of genera] pliysics, but, in an 
especial manner, the whole circle of Natural His. 
tory ; those causes, therefore, which retarded the 
progress of Natural History, are, to a great extent 
the same to which must be ascribed the slow ad- 
vancement of Horticulture. These are in general 
all those grand sources of prejudice and error, to 
which the mind of man was subject, before re- 


| leased from its thraldom, by the introduction of the 


inductive philosophy of Bacon, and many of which 
are but too prevalent even at the present day ; such 
as those arising from the infirmities and wayward- 
ness of human nature itself;—the tendencies of 
the judgment to be biased and corrupted by par- 
ticular courses of study or habits of life ; the im. 
perfection of language ; a blind reverence for anti- 
quity ; the influence of the visionary theories and 
romantic philosophies which prevail in the world; 
aud last, though not least, a slavish prostration to 
the authority of great names. 


But Natural History was not one of the favorite 
pursuits of the revivers of literature ; and it was 
not till long after the effects of Bacon’s method of 
investigation had been felt in other sciences, that 
any very sensible improvement took place in those 
whose object is tomake us ccquainted with the 
works of nature. And yet the scholars of that pe- 
riod displayed a degree of industry in collecting 
facts, or rather stories, (for a small part only of 
them were true) which appears almost incredible. 
Conrad Gesner, the most considerable of them, is 
styled by Haller ‘a monster of erudition.’ Some 
other cause must therefore be sought to account 
for the phenomenon ; and the grand secret which 
explains the whole is the want of system. It is 
system in the application of powers which were be- 
fore often antagonis.ng or inert, and in the ar- 
rangement of facts and fragments of knowledge, 
which, like the scattered sybilline leaves, were 
without meaning or use, that has been the grand 
engine of advancement in the sciences, arts and 
literature of modern times, But as we understand 
the term, neither the ancients nor moderns, till to- 
wards the close of the seventeenth century, had 
any system in their study of nature, 

It is for this reason, that of all the plants describ- 
ed by Theophrastus and Dioscorides, not a single 
one can now be satisfactorily identified. Pliny’s 
work is valuable, as collecting all that had been 
done by the authors before him; but his descrip- 
tions are so yague, taken from such uncertain 
marks, and from comparison with other plants of 
which we know nothing, that, as a system of plants, 
it is perfectly useless. And in this same way, Bo- 
tany, which hae perhaps always been in advance of 
the other departments of Natural History, went on 
for fifteen hundred years, till Lobel shadowed out 
something like a system of classes, which was af- 





Cape Cod, 15th and 16th ult. as active as in summer. 





terwards improved upon by the two Bankins. But 
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the first really systematic writer is Ray, whose syn- 
opsis was published in 1677, and is, strictly speak- 
ing, &@ systematic work, having an arrangement 
into classes, genera, and species, — though in this res- 
pect still very imperfect, His classes are founded 
on such indefinite disfinctions as trees and shrubs ; 
his genera are formed upon such characters as the 
shape of the leaf, color, taste, smell, and even size. 
His nomenclature is of such a formidable and re- 
pulsive character that none but the most studious 
and laborious would ever undertake to master it. 
It seems incredible to a young botanist, accustom- 
ed to the concise precision of the present day, 
which renders his study inviting even to the care- 
less, the indolent, and the fashionable, that a pupil 
of Ray, when he mentioned a plant, was obliged to 
repeat, often, a line and a halfof Latin description, 
—which, as Miss Kent observes, would sound 
much more like an incantation than a name. We 
can imagine the overwhelming astonishment, with 
which the vulgar and the genteel ignorant must 
have listened, when he was pouring out these ‘ ses- 
quipedalia verba, to designate a common weed. 
Well may we excuse them for replying, when urg- 
ed to partake of the pleasures of such a study, 
‘The kernel of your nut, for aught we know, may 
be very sweet, but the shell is too hard for us to 
crack.’ 

Again, so long as the mind remained occupi- 
ed in no other manner than the acquisition of 
new plants, without knowing in what way to appre- 
ciate their respective peculiarities, discoveries con- 
tinued to be made slowly, and to be of little value 
when made. As soon, however, as botanists arriy- 
ed at the art of arranging upon philosophical prin- 
ciples, the materials they possessed, their attention 
was strongly directed towards supporting their re- 
spective systems by the addition of new objects 
and new facts; and the strenuous investigations, 
instituted on this account, naturally brought them 
acquainted with an abundance of subjects, the ex- 
istence of which the imperfection of their previous 
knowledge could not have led them to suspect. 

The following statistics will place this in a 
strong light. The entire Flora of Homer amounts 
to less than thirty species. Inthe Holy Bible, ac- 
cording to Sprengel, seventyone plants are noticed 
by name; and two hundred and seventyfour are 
spoken of by Hippocrates, who was born four hun- 
dred and fifty years before Christ. Theophrastus, 
of about the same period, whose work is the first 
expressly devoted to plants of which we have any 
knowledge, enumerates somewhat less than five 
hundred. Three hundred years later, or about the 
time of Cleopatra, Dioscorides notices nearly seven 
hundred ; and Pliny, in the first Christian century, 
gives an account, collected, as he says, from more 
than two thousand Greek and Roman writers, of 
about one thousand species,—the results of the in- 
vestigations of forty centuries ! For fourteen hun- 
dred years after Pliny, an increase of only five hun- 
dred new species is allowed ; but in the next two 
centuries, when the knowledge of plants was as- 
suming a scientific form, upwards of four thousand 
five hundred new plants were added to the cata- 
logue ;—a number four times greater than had 
been ascertained in all the preceding ages of 
the world. So extraordinary was the advance of 
botany under the auspices of Linneus, that, in a 
few years, fifteen hundred other plants were add- 
ed to the list ; and the whole number, actually de- 
scribed at the time of his deathin 1778, was 
between eleven and twelve thousand, But since 





that period, the increase has been so prodigious, 
that the number of species of all descriptions now 
known, according to an estimate given in a late 
journal, is not less tian one hundred thousand ! 


Such has been the effect of system on Botany— 
or, at least, such an effect never could have been 
produced without it. The mere Linnean nomen- 
clature is a gigantic effort, and itself a wonderful 
instrument of order and perspicuity. In Chemis- 
try, where there is not a tenth part of the indivi- 
dual objects to be specified that there is in Botany, 
the advantages of nomenclature have been most 
remarkable in promoting facility of investigation 
and clearness of description; and we find, that 
not only all the divisions of Natural History, but 
several other sciences, to which the system of ar- 
rangement and designation established by Linne- 
us have been applied, advanced with a rapidity 
and extent, irresistibly conclusive as to its power 
and efficacy. It therefore only remains for me to 
demonstrate the dependence of Horticulture, sci- 
entifically pursued, upon Natural History, and I 
trust I shall have acquitted myself of the first part 
of my engagement; as to the second part, if the 
causes which obstruct the progress of gardening 
are once well understood, the way to obviate them 
will be too plain to require expatiating upon. 


Natural History, in its broadest acceptation, er- 
braces a knowledge and description of all the ob- 
jects in the material universe. In this sense it 
will include the heavenly bodies and their pheno- 
mena, ‘These, however, though in some respects | 
matters of observation, are yet so completely sub- 
servient to the laws of mechanics, and the mode of 
studying thenris so different from what he is usual- 
ly accustomed to, that the naturalist long ago 








they are in any way associated, Hence, he, who 
would most successfully cultivate them, must know 
something of Geology, a vast and exceedingly in- 
teresting field of inquiry, as yet but imperfectly 
explored, and the importance of which to agricul- 
ture and arboriculture is but beginning to be pro- 
perly appreciated) To know the kind of plant 
which can be most profitably cultivated on a given 
soil, is one thing; but to prepare a soil for the 
best culture ofa given kind of plant, demands 
other and much more complicated considerations, 
Indeed two of the chief points in the gardener’s 
art consist in the accommodation of the soil to the 
nature of the plant, and in teaching the plant to 
accommodate itself to the soil and climate. 


So numereus and intimate are the reciprocal 
relations between the animal and the vegetable 
kingdom, that no one of them can be thoroughly 
understood without a pretty full acquaintance with 
the other, Hence,a knowledge of Zoology, Or- 
nithology, and Entomology must prove of high utili- 
ty tothe gardener; enabling him to distinguish 
those quadrupeds, birds, and insects, which are 
friendly, from those which are inimical to his inter- 
ests; for it is only by accurately discriminating 
their kinds, and by studying their natures and 
habits, that he can avail himself of the services of 
one, or protect himself from the depredations of the 
other. 

There is no one class, in whose success the in- 
terests of mankind are so much involved, as in that 
of the cultivators of the soil. By this I mean, that, 
as food is the first necessary of life, and fine fruit 
one of its greatest luxuries, every question which 
concerns their production deserves serious atten- 
tion. 





abandoned them to the astronomer, And since 
the abolition of the laws of judicial astrology, the | 
gardener is content with knowing the cause of the | 
seasons, and of day and night; resting satisfied in | 
their being immutable, and that the devices of man | 
can never vary their order or their influence. | 


| 


Meteorology, for somewhat similar reasons, has | 
also been commonly excluded from the pale of| 
Natural History. But this science, in its whole | 
extent, has a most important bearing upon vegeta- | 
ble culture, Water and air are the very blood} 
and breath of life to plants, The different states | 
of the atmosphere as indicated by the barometer, | 
thermometer, hygrometer and electrometer ;—the 
action of light and heat, whether solar or artificial, ! 
whether accumulated or diminished, whether ap-| 
plied after long or short intervals ;—the influence | 
of the different winds, and the effects of exposure 
to or protection from them ;—the phenomena of) 
clouds, fog, dew, frost, rain, snow, and hail, are! 
among the subjects which, most nearly affect the. 
operations of the gardener, and whose nature and | 
powers it behooves him thoroughly to under- | 
stand. 

But some of the first considerations demanding 
his attention relate to the materials of which the | 
surface of the earth, on which he operates, is com- 
posed, The necessity of an acquaintance with 
Mineralogy is here manifest ;—preparatory for 
which a knowledge of Chemistry is requisite, as 
wellas for the analysis and composition of soils, 
and also of vegetable products. Neat, it will soon 
be found that the properties of soils vary not only 
with the elevation-and aspect of the surface, but 





are also greatly modified by the nature of the rocky 





or other strata on which they rest, or with which 


| day. 


Now it is well known that, every ygar, some un- 
expected failure of crops, originating in the rava- 
ges of the insect world, takes place ;—that the la- 
bors of the farmer, and the hopes of the orchardist 
and florist are continually destroyed by these mi- 
nute and subtle enemies; and that, often, local 
scarcity, and sometimes individual ruin, is the re- 
sult. With these evils upon record,and continual- 
ly coming under our notice in one form or another, 
any one would fancy that this portion of Natural 
History, at least, had been well studied ;—that the 
forms and appearances, the habits and economy of 
all these scourges of vegetation had been well in- 
vestigated and distinctly described. But, incredi- 
ble as it may appear, no work professing to give 
the horticulturist a right knowledge of the animals, 
birds, insects, reptiles or worms, useful or injurious 
to his la:ors, exists in our language ! 

It mostly happens, when a naturalist is applied 
to for information on such points, by those who are 
the immediate sufferers, and he begins to put the 
question which alone can enable him to form an 
opinion, he can seldom make out whether the thing 
complained of is a beetle, a fly, or a moth. He is 
told that ‘it may have only two wings, though 
possibly it has more; ‘it may have very short 
wings, but perhaps none atall ;’ and generally the 
sum total that can be positively ascertained is that 
‘the creature looks very much like a grub.’ 

To be continued, 





Sir Astley Cooper's Chilblain Ointment.—Take 
one ounce of camphorated spirit of wine; half an 
ounce of the liquor of subacetate of lead.—Mix 
and apply in the usual way three or four times a 
It is very efficacious, 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON THE 
FRUITFULNESS OF PLANTS. 

Mr Fessennen—In your paper of the 3d of 
August last is an article extracted from the Month- 
ly Journal of Geology and Natural Science con- 
cerning the influence of climate on the fruitfulness 
of plants. The proposition which the writer at- 
tempts to establish is, that the cultivated plants 
yield the greatest and most valuable products near 
the northernmost limits in which they grow. The 
author is evidently a man of talents and much ob- 
servation, aud has collected many important facts 
and observations upon the subject on which he 
treats; and | was much pleased and instructed 
with some of his remarks. 1 apprehend, however, 
that a disposition to generalize has led him into 
some material errors. It having been circulated 
in your widely extended periodical and having 
seen it commented upon with much approbation 
by the editor of another, it cannot be altogether 
unimportant to point out (though late) the errors, if 
such exist. 

Without any claim to the talents exhibited by 
the writer of the article in question, I shall adduce 
some facts and statements from various authors, 
which I think will make it appear that the writer 
has evidently been carried too far by a favorite 
theory, however flattering it may be to us, who 
live in a northern clime to be taught to believe 
that we are the favored sons of earth in physical 
advantages (as we doubtless are in moral) yet we 
should be careful not to adopt such opinions con- 
trary to evidence, as they will lead to unhappy 
results. That the proposition in question is cor- 
rect with regard to some and probably many plants 
I am not disposed to question but that it is not uni- 
versally true, and that it is not true with regard to 
some vegetables mentioned by the writer, I think 
equally evident. 

In the first place, it may be noticed that the 
adaptation of many plants to difierent climates de- 
pends not merely on the mean temperature, but 
likewise much, and in some cases, mainly, on the 
variation of temperature. Indian Corn, for in- 
stance, being an annual plant and depending most- 
ly on the temperature of the summer months, grows 
freely in Canada, but will hardly come to perfec- 
tion in the south of England; while other perenni- 
al plants are raised with much less difficulty in 
England than in New England. Of many vegeta- 
bles likewise itis difficult to assign any natural 
limits, owing to the capacity they possess (so to 
speak) of acclimating themselves in almost any la- 
titude. 

Cotton, the first production adduced by the 
writer aforesaid, his proposition may be mainly 
true, as I am not possessed of information sufficient 
to determine whether it is owingto the poorer 
quality, that cotton is not cultivated in the tropical 
regions, or tosome other cause. One or two facts, 
however, would lead us to believe that the quality 
does not degenerate until we go much south of 
the cotton region of the United States. The first 
is that ofthe upland cottons; the New Orleans, or 
that raised in the most southern limit of this coun- 
try is the finest. Another is that the Egyptian 
cotton, raised probably in latitude from 30 to 31° 
is believed to be superior to any except the Sea Isl- 
and. Whether the protection of the seed from the 





cold isany part ofthe design of the cotton wool, 
may perhaps be questionable. One undoubted ob- 
ject of it in common with the adaptation of the ap- 
pendages of many other seeds, as the down of the 
thistle, the wings of the maple, burrs and hooks of 
various seeds, is the dispersion of them abroad. 

Of Flax and Hemp I think the writer may be 
correct in his remarks. 

With regard to Indian Corn ; in the first place, 
Mr Editor, I am slow to believe that one hundred 
and fifty bushels have ever been raised upon an 
acre of ground. The assumption that the produce 
of the lands in the northern states is greater than 
those of the middle and western states is contrary 
to almost all the statements of those well informed 
of the facts. The soil of Kentucky is proverbially 
fertile in Indian Corn. It is also said on good au- 
thority, contrary to the statement of the writer in 
question, that maize is extensively raised for food 
inthe West Indies. That the Indian Corn of 
northern climates is heavier than that of southern 
is a well known fact ; but that upon soils of equal 
fertility the produce is greater in the northern than 
in the middle and southern parts of the United 
States, until further evidence is shown, I must be 
permitted to doubt. In other countries, of much 
less latitude and warmer climate, Indian Corn is a 
very productive crop. In Mexico, a writer in the 
London Quarterly Review, vol. iii. p. 160, says 
‘the indigenous inhabitants who are satisfied with 
the different preparations of maize can supply the 
demands of a family during a whole year by the 
labor of a single individual for a day.’ 

Of Wheat, Woodbridge’s Isothermal chart, con- 
structed principally from the authority of Baron 
Humboldt, gives the southern limit in north lati- 
tudes, as ranging in different longitudes from 36 
to 37 degrees and the northern from 50 to 64 de- 
grees. Suppose then it were true, as stated by the 
writer, that the latitude of Pennsylvania and New 
York produces the finest and most abundant crops, 
it would still be nearer the southern than the north- 
ern limit according to Humboldt and his authority 
will be admitted to be far from disreputable. 

But how does the writer’s position with regard 
to the wheat of Europe bear the test of facts. 
Sicily, in latitude 37° was formerly the granary of 
the Roman Empire, and according to Doct. Morse 
it produces of some kinds of wheat 20 and 30 fold 
and of one variety 60 fold! According to the 
same authority the vale of Valencia in Spain in lati- 
tude 39° to 40° produces of wheat from 20 to 40 
fold. 

In some parts of Mexico likewise wheat is a 
very exuberant crop. Says the writer in the Quart- 
erly Review, before quoted, ‘We have been as- 
sured by some who have been engaged in their 
cultivation, that in the vicinity af the city of Gu- 
anaxerato, there are large plains, where, with a 
single ploughing, without manure, and aided only 
by an irrigation which in the rainy season is easily 
effected, the increase of wheat is rarely less than 
fifty for one, and more frequently is eighty for 
one.’ 

Of Grasses, especially of some kinds, the observa- 
tions of the author appear to me to be correct and 
judicious. It is however contrary to my precon- 
ceived notions that the juices of the Sugar Cane 
are either more abundant or richer near the north- 
ern limits of its production than in the tropical 
climates. 

Tobacco, the writer brings forward as an in- 





stance in support of his doctrine, on account of 





the strength of the nareotic quality ; but the supe- 
riority of the flavor of that grown in the warmer 
climates, is familiar to every one. 

‘The delicious and pulpy fruits,’ says this writer 
‘are in a still more striking way illustrative of our 
principle,” &c. In this paragraph are classed to- 
gether fruits congenial to climates of very different 
temperatures, ‘The Peach, although it certainly 
does well in our latitude, yet is hardly in perfection 
north of New York, without the aid of the artifi- 
cial warmth produced by the congregated buildings 
of cities; and it is probably in its highest perfee- 
tion somewhat south, at least as near the south- 
ern as the northern limit of its grewth,aecording to 
the authority of Humboldt, who fixes the southern 
limits, varying from 29° to 37° and the northern 
from 40° to 53°. The apple,which the writer classes 
with the peach, and states to have originated near 
the tropics, is a native of northern latitudes, and is 
now found wild in England. It grows in perfee- 
tion in our latitude in this country. In Europe as 
well as in this country it produces well, nearer its 
southern than its northern limit. Dr Morse says 
that Biscay and Asturia, in Spain, abound in or- 
chards and produce the finest cider in great abun- 
dance. 

With regard to Apricots, Nectarines and the 
more delicate kinds of foreign Grapes, it would be 
a source of much gratification to me, could I be 
satisfied that the climate in whieb our lot has been 
cast, by a wise Providence, is well adapted to the 
perfection of these delicious fruits. But unhap- 
pily, the evidence to the contrary is so convincing, 
that I am compelled to be satisfied with the expec- 
tation of a merely precarious enjoyment of them. 
It is a matter of notoriety, that although in New 

‘ngland the trees grow well, the fruits of the ap- 
ricot and nectarine are rarely perfected, except in 
cities where a factitious temperature is excited. 

The apricot, it is well known, derives its name 
from its adaptation to a warm climate (‘apricus’ 
‘sunny ’). If ‘the juices of the grape are best 
matured for wine near the northern limits of 
their growth, as this writer affirms, it is cer- 
tainly otherwise with the flavor of the fruit for the 
table. The appellation of‘ vine clad,’ bestowed 
on Italy, is very much at variance with the writer’s 
assertion, that ‘in no southern country of Europe, 
except Madeira, where elevation makes the differ- 
ence, is the vine in much repute.’ 

It might also be shown, did the limits of this 
communication permit, that there is equal reason 
to doubt the correctness of the writer’s remarks on 
the Melon and the Orange. 

It is also proper to notice here, (as tending to 
show the incorrectness of so general a proposition 
as that maintained by the writer referred to,) the 
variety in the parts of vegetables appropriated to 
use, and likewise the various qualities constituting 
their value. ‘Thus, while many are cultivated for 
the seed, others are raised for the herbage, and 
others, still, for their outer covering. It may, 
therefore, very naturally be the consequence, that 
while some are more productive of seed in a warm 
climate, others used for the herbage may be most 
productive in a ¢limate farther north. As regards 
the qualities, also, of plants, one is valued for its 
productiveness, another for its flavor, &c. 

All will, however, agree with the writer, that 
proper attention should ke paid to the influence of 
climate on the productiveness of plants, in all the 
operations of agricultural pursuit, and that much 
time and expense might be saved, and much great- 
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er profits realized if these were more generally 
anderstood. But it is to be feared that he, who 
yssuming the doctrine advocated by the writer 
whose remarks have been examined, to the full 
extent maintained by him, shall attempt on an ex- 
tensive scale, to cultivate the more delicate veget- 
ables, near the most northern limit of their growth, 
will prepare for himself much disappointment and 
yexation. I apprehend it will be found, upon a 
full examination of this interesting subject, that no 
general theory can be formed from the facts as 
they exist, but that it will appear that the wisdom 
of Providence has been exhibited in adapting veg- 
etables to their respective climates, and that while 
some of them appear to flourish best toward their 
most northern limit, others, on the contrary, will 
be found in the highest perfection towards the 
southern ; and that in determining the fitness of 
places for the production of different kinds of 
plants, we should take into consideration the vari- 
ous circumstances of soil, climate, &c, without 
regard to any particular theory. M. 
Berlin, Ct. Feb. 2, 1832. 
DWARF TREES. 

Mr Fessenpen — I have derived from your pa- 
per so much valuable information, on all subjects 
connected with horticulture, that I know not where 
better to apply than to you for any information 
on this interesting subject. I find frequent men- 
tion made, in works on gardening, of dwarf trees; but 
Ihave not been able to find any account of the 
process by which these trees are produced, either 
inthe American Gardener or in any other work 
which I have consulted. In the New England 
Farmer for February 1st, there are some incidental 
hints on this subject, written, I presume, by Judge 
Buel of Albany, but no direct or detailed account. 
The author concludes by advising his readers to 
plant dwarf pear trees for themselves, and stan- 
dards for their posterity. As I have already done 
the latter to a considerable extent, I should be 
glad, if I knew how, to follow his advice in the 
former respect, also. Ifthe art of dwarfing trees 
be not among the mysteries of the nursery, known 
only to the initiated, I would respectfully request 
Mr Buel or some other person acquainted with the 
subject, to describe the process in your paper ; as 
I doubt not it would be interesting to many of 
your readers. Perhaps you can yourself furnish 
the information desired, and thus oblige 

A Svupscriper. 

Portsmouth, N. H. Feb. 1832. 


By the Editor.—We have seen no directions for 
causing trees to remain of a small size, or become 
dwarfs, more explicit than the following from 
Loudon : 

‘The dwarfing of trees is a kind of artificial 
beauty, much practised by the Chinese; and 
though the habit be kept up chiefly by withhold- 
ing nourishment, yet the dwarf may be produced 
by ringing a branch, enveloping it in a ball of 
loam; amputating it when it has made roots; and 
then pinching off all exuberance of growth, so as 
to keep it in shape.’ 

Pear scions may betrendered dwarfs by grafting 
them on quince stocks, and all the larger kinds of 
fruit trees by inserting them in stocks of a smaller 
variety of the same species. Perhaps cutting in 
or clipping off the leading shoots, as in trimming 
hedges, may generally answer the purpose desired. 
We should, however, be happy to learn the opin- 
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jon of Mr Buel and other scientific horticulturists 
ot this subject. 





DETERIORATION OF SHEEP. 

Mr FessenpeEn—I noticed in the New England 
Farmer, No. 29, of the current volume, a communi- 
sation under this head from Z. Barton Stout, of 
the opinion of William Jarvis, Esq. of Weathers- 
field, Vt. that the progeny of the Saxony and Me- 
rino were diminished in size and healthfulness ; 
to which opinion I fully subscribe. The lambs 
are less rugged and more tender. Those which 
are dropped in the winter mostly dic. I have 
calculated to have mine come in April, but some 
had taken the buck before they were separated, 
and out of twenty dropped I have only four or five 
survivors; and those which come so late in April and 
May, do not get sufficiently grown to stand the 
winter much better. But there is another failure 
as bad, the fleece is much drier and of course much 
lighter, and indeed there is a less quantity of wool, 
and the additional price will not produce so much 
in value. I consider the most hardy race of sheep 
to be those which are just half merino and half 
native, and carry the largest fleeces, and such 
wool as that would suit our flannel manufacturers. 


Bridgeport, Ct. Feb. 6, 1832. B. 





HORTICULTURAL PREMIUMS—CULTURE 
OF PLANTS. 

Mr Fessenpen—In your last No. I noticed a 
communication signed ‘Rusticus,’ regarding the 
‘ gross inequalities,’ of the premiums awarded by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and though 
my usual avocations will not allow me to devote 
much time to newspaper controversy, [beg leave 
to offer a few remarks in reply. 

As regards cucumbers, forced and grown out of 
doors, I most cordially agree with your correspon- 
dent; but that the same remarks are applicable to 
grapes grown inthe open air and ‘ forced,’ (from 
this term I presume he means grapes grown under 
glass,) is by no means, so appsrent. For my part, 
I have never seen what is considered a forced 
grape, by gardeners, in America, excepting the fine 
specimens of White Sweet Water grape from Ja- 
maica Plains, last season, and those were not exhi- 
bited until July. What are termed foreed grapes 
in England, are those grown by artificial heat and 
ripened out of season. The vines are broke in No- 
vember or December, and the fruit ripened in May 
or June, and in some gardens much earlier. The 
grapes grown under glass, which obtained the So- 
ciety’s premium last season, I did not see; but 
the fine specimens of Black Hamburghs, for which 
the grower received the premium in 1830, were 
not shown until the middle of September, and even 
those were not considered by judges as fully ripe, 
and could not therefore be denominated ‘forced.’ 
The only use I have ever seen made of glass for 
raising grapes in the vicinity of Boston is in creat- 
ing an artificial climate more congenial to the 
vine’s tender habit, not by any means to force them ; 
and I know from practical experience that it re- 
quires more skill and attention to grow specimens 
of Black Hamburgh grapes, such as most justly 
obtained the premiums last season, in our very 
precarious climate, out of doors, than it does under 
glass, unless the grapes under glass are ripened in 
May or June; therefore in my opinion, the com- 
mittee on Fruits would be justified in offering a 
higher premium for superivr specimens of grapes 
grown out of doors than under glass, unless as before 








stated, the grapes under glass are ripened by 
the first of June. 

Your correspondent’s remarks on the premiums 
awarded for flowers are equally erroneous. 1 do 
not think he is much of a florist, at least I am con- 
fident that he knows nothing of growing Chrysan- 
themums. It is very well known to every good 
grower of that most beautiful flower that the com- 
post, to grow them well, requires as much care and 
time in the preparation as the compost for Tulips 
or Ranuncules ; and allowing that they are struck 
from mere cuttings, (as he says,) in the spring, say 
the Ist of April, he must be completely ignorant of 
the treatment of the plant not to be aware that it 
it requires ten times more trouble and expense to 
bring them to perfection than it does either of the 
other mentioned flowers. If it will not occupy too 
much of your valuable paper I will endeavor for 
the information of your correspondent to peint out 
the method with which I have treated Chrysanthe- 
mums and Tulips for some years, I flatter myself 
with a good deal of success, and leave him to judge 
which gives the most trouble. Chrysanthemums, 
when the cuttings are rooted, I put into one cent 
pots—shade them for a few days, until the roots 
get hold of the soil,—then plunge the pots in the 
open ground in a sheltered situation ; water them 
every day in dry weather,—and if very dry, twice 
aday. They stand in this manner until about the 
last of June when I re-pot them into a pot one 
size larger; they then undergo the same process 
of shading and re-plunging. The daily watering 
is continued. In this manner they stand until 
the last of August, with the exception of being 
necessary to tie them to neat sticks to prevent the 
winds from breaking them. At that time I re-pot 
them into the pots to flower, (the size of the pots 
in which I flower them are generally 4 cents.) 
They have to be shaded again for a few days, then 
set in some sheltered situation upon boards, to 
prevent the worms from getting into the pots. 
They must now be very copiously watered every 
dry day, as they are now forming their flower- 
buds. Ifthey are not well watered at this time, 
they are sure to flower small—manure water 
once or twice a week, will much increase the size 
of the flower. They stand in this situation until 
the second or third week in September, when I 
move them into the greenhouse to flower. 

I generally plant my Tulip bulbs in November. 
I have varied the time from the first to the last of 
the month, without perceiving the least difference 
in the result. The soil in which I grow them, I 
do not take nearly the same pains with as I have 
always done with the compost for Chrysanthe- 
mums. After planting, I let the bed lie until the 
first appearance of a severe frost, when I cover it 
with litter, or (as I think the best covering,) with 
the coarse grass, called sedge, from the marshes, 
I have no more trouble with the bed until spring. 
As soon as the frost leaves the ground I take off 
the covering; reserving a little on each side of 
the bed, if possible dry and light, and in case there 
appears likel¥ to be a recurrence of frost, shake 
a little over the plants, which are generally at this 
time, an inch or two above ground; taking care 
to remove it next morning. By the second week 
in April all danger is over from cold. I take 
away all covering, clean the bed neatly, and after 
this I have no more trouble until the time of flow- 
ering, with the exception of once or twice going 
over the bed with a trowel or small hand fork, to 
destroy the weeds and loosen the soil. When in 
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flower I shade them, with a thin coarse tow cloth, 
from the sun, from about 10 A. M, till 4 P. M. 
The above is a just and correct statement of my 





home, I have often known the same interest and 
anxiety manifested by the wives and children. 
This, and this alone, has given the cottager the 


management of the plants [ have mentioned, and! advantage of the practical gardener in England. 


must convince every candid mind, whether con- 
versant with the culture of plants or not, how much 
more difficult and expensive is the one case from 
the other. There is another thing which Rusti- 
cus seems either to have overlooked or to be to- 
tally unacquainted with —the merits of the two 
flowers. When in bloom, the Tulip must be 
allowed to be a rich and beautiful flower, varying 
almost without parallel from one splendid color 





The various departments assigned to a gardener, 
in a large establishment, prevent him from de- 
voting such particular attention to individual 
plants, and it consequently follows that the com- 
petition does not generally result in his favor. 

In concluding, let me hope that nothing I have 
said may be mistaken for an intention or wish to 
offend. Your intelligent correspondent has said 
80 much to please, that I could not possibly allow 


to another; but it it is of very short duration, | a few trifling inaccuracies to betray me into any 


seldom remaining with us in perfection for three 
weeks. Tulips also flower at a time when we 
have an abundance of Roses, in every respect a 


fair competitor for beauty, with the advantage of 


fragrance. Our gardens are likewise full of beau- 
tiful perennial herbaceous plants.—This is not the 
case with Chrysanthemums—they flower at a 
time when there is no other to be seen, and con- 
tinue in perfection for six or seven weeks, with, 
in my opinion, equal beauty to the Tulip. I would 
ask your correspondent if he ever attentively ex- 
amined a Golden Lotus Chrysanthemum, and 
found in any other flower the same surpassing 
beauty of color and delicacy of texture. 

I think from what I have said, that the ‘ gross 
inequalities’ of which Rusticus complains, will be 
found to have existed only in his own imagination, 
and that a further acquaintance with the subject 
will induce him to acknowledge his mistake. 

I should like to see the time when Horticultu- 
ral Premiums will be ‘ten times their present 
value ; but that we can hardly expect for some 
years, and for my own part [ have as much pleas- 
ure in competing for two, three, or five dollars, as 
I would have for a larger amount; still ‘I make 
a business of raising these elegant plants.’ 


} 


feeling of which I should hereafter be ashamed. 
A Practicart Horticu.reris’. 
Charlestown, Feb. 13, 1832. 
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Boston, Wednesday Evening, Feb. 15, 1832. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF CULTIVATING 
GOOD FRUIT. 

Farmers in general are too apt to consider fruit 
jas a mere luxury, and therefore pay but little at- 
tention to its cultivation. But, though fruit is not 
absolutely indispensable to the support of human 
existence, itis a very useful article, and may be 
ranked among the best gifts of Providence. Mr 
Knight, in one of his publications, has observed 
that, ‘The palate which relishes fruit is seldom 
pleased with strong fermented liquors, and as 
teeble causes, continually acting, ultimately pro- 
duce extensive effects, the supplying the public 
with fruit, at a cheap rate, would have a tendency 
\to operate favorably, both on the physical and 
jmoral health of the people. This view of the 





If| Subject gives an importance to the pursuits of the 


your correspondent can be patient for a year or orchardist, and elevates him to the rank of a pub- 


two, I am confident that he will not resort to his | lie 
imagination for a display of fifty glasses of differ- | 
even under the system of 


ent flowers, but that, 
which he complains, we may be enabled to pre- 
sent him the reality. 

The system of numbering the glasses or pots 
containing the different flowers for premiums, is 
universally practised at horticultural and_flori- 


numerous ; but I regret that your friend Rusticus 
should be deceived in the idea that this is the cause 
why the ‘humble cottager’ is so frequently the 
successful claimant. We will be charitable 
enough to believe hat the judges chosen by the 
members, are skilful and honorable men, and not 
likely to be biassed by asilver cup or a copper tea- 
kettle, or whatever happens to be the premium 
on the occasion. The reason why the ‘humble 
cottager’ of England is so frequently successful, 
generally proceeds from the unwearied care and 
attention he bestows upon whatever flower his 
fancy leads him to cultivate. Many” of them are 
weavers, tailors or shoemakers, who have their 
little gardens, immediately under the windows of 
their workshops, and when any favorite flower is 
about to burst its bud, it is tended with incessant 
care and anxiety, and defended from the storm or 
any other accidental misfortune, as if the welfare 
of the family depended on its safety. And where 
the occupation of the men has led them from 


cultural exhibitions in England, and I think it an! 
excellent plan, particularly where competitors are | 


benefactor. 
It is as easy to cultivate the best kinds of fruits 


as those which are of an inferior quality, and the 
‘former are no doubt more wholesome, as well as 
|more palatable, than the latter. 
| troducing fruits of different kinds into our markets 
jand furnishing them in plenty for the domestic 
| boards, we render their consumption more com- 


Besides, by in- 


mon, and cause the most pleasant and most 
wholesome articles of aliment to be those of most 
general use. The philanthropist, therefore, can 
in no way better make known his good will to the 
human species than by using his best efforts to 
cause the fruit to be cheap, plentiful, and of an 
excellent quality. 

Attend to your Cattle, and see that your barn- 
hold economy goes on like clock work ; and even 
be more regular as respects real time, than the 
sun, Which is sometimes fast and sometimes slow 
of the clock, You will, however, do well to be 
punctual to a punctilio in feeding those animals, 
which depend on you for their daily food. If they 
miss their accustomed meals, they will fret off 
more flesh in half an hour, than you can lay on in 
a week, 

Good shelter is also necessary as well as good 
and regular feeding. Ifa cow, a sheep, or a pig 
is uncomfortable, from cold, wet, or any other 
cause, you cannot make it thrive on the richest 
diet. Yet, some permit their cattle to lie down in 
heaps of their own manure ; and they suffer from 








filth, even when they escape cold and hunger, 
‘ Cleanliness,’ says a celebrated agricultural writer, 
‘is a principal requisite in the feeding of eattle; 
hence not only the mangers, but also the stalls 
ought to be kept as clean as possible ; and the 
former should be cleared from dirt and dust, with 
a blunt pointed trowel, every morning. After 
cleansing their stalls, a sufficient quantity of fresh 
litter should be strewed over, which will invite 
them to lie down. Rest greatly contributes to 
fatten cattle ; and combing and carding their hides 
every day, promotes their thriving more than 
equal to the small portion of time thus consumed, 
Every farmer had better visit his barn in per- 
son, and superintend, himself, the feeding and 
management of his stock, without trusting to do- 
mestics or hired help, who have little interest and 
responsibility attached to their employments. 


Lambs. —'The Farmer’s Manual says, it will 
be needless to give any directions for the preser- 
vation and management of weak and feeble lambs ; 
the best nursing for such lambs is, by keeping the 
ewes well, either upon your best English hay, 
particularly rowen, with potatoes, carrots, or 
white beans ; these will insure you strong lambs, 
with a plenty of milk, and save all the trouble of 
nursing. Should any one be so unfortunate as to 
want the proper means of insuring strong lambs, 
as above, or neglect a proper use of such as he 
may have, (for even barley, oats and corn will 
answer as substitutes for the potatoes, carrots, or 
white beans, if given in small quantities, so as not 
to excite fever, and thereby cause ticks and the 
shedding of the wool,) let him remember that such 
weak lambs should be treated, in all respects, as 
if they had been drowned, and you would restore 
them to life. Apply gentle and regular warmth; 
give warm milk frequently, in small quantities, 
(the milk of the sheep is best,) and if the ewe has 
milk sufficient for its support, you may generally 
raise them; but if not, they generally die. It is 
more work to save one such lamb for twentyfour 
hours, than to feed regularly 100 sheep for the 
same time — take your choice. 





The great amount of our capital and labor em- 
ployed in the tanning business in this town, and its 
consequent value in many respects, are generally 
understood ; but we doubt whether its utility in af- 
fording a very large and cheap supply of good fuel 
is as highly appreciated as it deserves. Thousands 
of loads of the ground bark which has been used in 
tanning, are procured every year from the yards, at 
no other cost we believe, than the expense of cart- 
ing, and furnishing a species of fuel scarcely inferi- 
or, for some purposes, to the best wood. We donot 
know whether the tan can be procured as plentiful- 
ly and cheaply now as in the summer; if it can, much 
comfort may be dispensed at small cost.—Salem 
(Mass.) Gazette. 





A case has been decided at Meadville, Pa. involv- 
ing the value of a sow and eight pigs, in which $10 
damages were recovered, while the costs amounted 
to over $100. 








To CorRESPONDENTS. — Several communications are 
deferred this week, among which are one trom Ports- 
mouth, N. H. on the culture of Ruta Baga, &c. — one 
from Theodore Sedgewick, Esq. comprising a horticul- 
tural diary for the past season — and one from Albany, 
on the cultivation of the Hop; we shall be glad to 
receive the remainder of this latter article. 
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The Horticultural Garden ofthe late Andrew 
Parmentier, is offered for Sale. 

THE reputation of this establishment is 
not confined to the vicinity of New York, 
but is well known throughout the United 
States, and different parts of Europe. It is 
situated two miles from the city of New 

York, at Brooklyn, Long Island, at the junction of the 
Jamaica and Flatbush Roads, and contains 24 acres, 

The Grounds are in a very high state of cultivation, 
and laid out with judgment and taste. The situation is 
very healthy and the view very extensive, commanding 
the bay, the city, &e. The Garden is enclosed by a 
pointed stone fence, and inside of that is a hawthorn 
hedge. The Nursery contains a fine and extensive col- 
lection of Fruit, Forest, and Ornamental Trees; aiso, a 
splendid collection of Roses and Herbaceous Plants, — 
the object of the late proprietor having always been to 
collect every new variety 

On the premises are a Dwelling House, two Laborers’ 
Houses, seven Cisterns, and a never-failing Pump of ex- 
cellent water; four Green and Hot Houses, containing 
arich variety of rare exotics. 

The advantages to be derived by any person who 
wishes to engage in the occupation of Gardening, by the 
purchase of this property, are very great; the business 
already secured is very extensive, and the prospect of 
increased e1couragemeut is such as to warrant the be- 
lief that the purchase of the property will amply repay 
the enterprise of the one who may engage in the 
business. 

Terms will be made known by applying to Mrs Par- 
MENTIER, on the premises. 

N. B. — Any orders sent to Mrs P. will be promptly 
and carefully executed. 6t 

Feb. 16. 





Situation Wanted. 

A Gardener, who considers himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his business, in all its branches, is familiar 
with forcing fruits and vegetables, is desirous of a good 
situation. He hasa wife and two children; has lived 
upwards of seven years at his last place, and can pro- 
duce satisfactory recommendations from his last and all 
his other employers. Inquire at the Farmer office. 

Feb. 15. 4t 


A Farmer Wanted. 

WANTED to hire, in the vicinity of Boston, a man 
of middle age, who is thoroughly acquainted with farm- 
~- all its branches. Inquire at this office. 

eb. 15. 








Bremen Geese. 
FOR Sale, 3 or 4 pair of large Bremen Geese, of ur- 
doubted purity of blood. Inquire at the N. E. Farmer 
office. 4t Feb. 15. 


Farm for Sale. 

ON the road leading from Newton, west parish 
Meetinghouse, to Waltham Factory, containing from 50 
to 75 acres of Land, well proportioned into mowing and 
tillage — also, House, Barn and Outhouses with the 
same. Said farm is well watered, and has a valuable 
fruit Orchard. Apply to EpH. McNamara. 

Feb. 15. 6t 








Seeds for Hot Beds. 

JUST received at the Seed Store connected with the 
New England Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, Boston, 

The greatest variety of Early Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds to be found in New England, many of which will 
be soon wanted for Hot Bed sowing. We have this 
week received from Europe per the Janus, the finest as- 
sortment of Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Sweet Por- 
tuguese Marjoram, and Early deep Scarlet Short Top 
Radish Seeds, &c. &. Among the European Cabbage 
Seeds are the true Early May Cabbage, (very early) the 
true Early Salisbury Dwarf Cabbage, (very dwarf and 
early,) also Early York, Early London Battersea, Savoy, 
and other Cabbages —Early Curled Silesia, Tennisball, 
and Royal Cape Head Lettuces, Mignionette, Long Tur- 
key Cucumbers for forcing, (white and green), Early 
White Dutch Turnips, Tomatos, Lima Beans, Early Peas, 
Beans, &e. comprising every kind of seeds wanted in 
New England — warranted of the very first quality. 

— ALso— 

GRASS SEEDS of all kinds,—Herds or Timothy, Red 
Top, Red and White Clover, Lucerne, Orchard Grass, 
Tall Meadow Oats Grass, &c, &c, at the lowest market 
Prices, wholesale and retail. Feb. 15. 


Valuable Work. 

G. THORBURN & SONS have in press for publi- 
cation, the PLantrer’s Guipe, or a practical essay 
on the best method of giving immediate effect to 
wood, by the removal of large trees and underwood ; be- 
ing an attempt to place the art,and thet of general arbori- 
culture, on phytological and fixed principles ; interspers- 


/ed with observations on general planting and the im- 


provement of rural landscape. By Sir Henry Steuart, 
Bait. LL.D. F. R. 8S. From the second English edition; 
greatly enlarged and improved. 

The work will be printed on fine paper, with new 
type will form a handsome octavo volume of upwards of 
400 pages ; the price will be $3, cloth bds. The work 
will be illustrateed with beautiful engrevings; the fron- 
tispiece on steel, by Smilie, in the best manner, from a 


representing the improvements and scenery as called in- 
to existence by means of the transplanting machine. — 
There will be also several wood cuts by Mason, one of 
which is a plan of the machine. 

The successful removing of large trees, of thirty or 
forty feet height, and four or five girth, without mutila- 
tion, or lopping the root or branches, and setting them 
out without support of any kind, so that in one season 
they possess all the beauty and vigor of trees raised from 
seed, or of those planted out when young, may be consi- 


times. 
bald and scorching streets and public places, could be 
immediately clothed and ornamented, which would at 
once yield us refreshing and grateful shade. The effect 
of country residences and farm houses, which are in ex- 
posed and unfavorable situations, can be inconceivably 
improved by means of wood, which is so beautiful in it- 
self, and which throws its own delightful character over 
everything which it touches. In the language of the 
author — ‘ If the ground be high it will give it shelter; 
if tame and flat, variety of elevation; and if it be irregu- 
lar and deformed, it will oftentimes convert those seem- 
ing obstructions into playful intricacy and unexpected 
beauty.’ 

The subject excited so much attention in Scotland, 
that the Highland Society appointed a committee of sci- 
entific gentlemen to inspect the operation of Sir Henry 
Steuart at Allanton Park, in transporting large trees and 
underwood, and to report thereon. In consequence, 
five of the committee, consisting of Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Belhaven, Lord Succoth, Lord Corehouse, and 
Alex. Young, Esq. assembled at Allanton House, and 
after devoting some time to the various objects submitted 
to their examination, came to the following conclusion: 
‘ We conceive it to be clearly made out, from what Sir 
Henry has done, that all objects for wooding for pictu- 
resque effect, avd for making as it is termed a place, 
whether on the foreground. or the middle distance of the 
landscape, may be effected at once, or at least within a 
very short period; thus, a man possessing the means, 
and having within a reasonable distance the command of 
a stock of trees fit for removal, may, in some sort, create 
what it used totake a life-time, and sometimes two lives 
to obtain, namely, a park richly clothed and sheltered ; 
and thus the superlative luxury of well grown woods 
which was supposed unattainable unless by the slow 
effects of time, is brought within the reach of science 
and industry.’ 

Feb. 15. 2t 








Improved Stock. 

Turek first rate, English and Arabian STALLIONS; 

Ten Holderness, Ayrshire, Durham improved Short 

Horn, and North Devonshire BuLiLs—for sale or to let. 

Also Cows and Heifers for sale—Inquire of RALPH 
WATSON, East Windsor, Conn. Feb. 8, 1832. 





Fresh White Mulberry Seed. 

JUST reveived at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 
& 52 North Market Street— 

A small supply of fresh and genuine White Mulberry 
Seed, warranted the growth of the present season, from 
one of the greatest Mulberry orchards in Mansfield, Con- 
necticut. Short directions for its culture accompany the 
seed. 





Nuttall’s Ornithology. 
JUST received by J. B. Russell, No. 50 1-2 North 
Market Street, Boston— 
A Manual of the Ornithology of the United States and 
of Canada. By Thomas Nuttall, A. M., F. L. S.; with 





53 engravings. Price $3,50. Jan. 18. 


superb engraved view of the park at Allanton House, | 


dered as one of the greatest achievements of modern | 
With a knowledge of this art, how many of our: 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 








FROM TO 

ApPpLes, russettings, . | barrel | 300) 3 50 
AsHEs, pot, first sort, ° - | ton |112 00/115 00 
pearl, first sort, 3 ia « 112 00/115 00 
Brawns, white, . bushel 90} 100 
Berr, mess, barrel | 10 00) 10 50 


| 
prime, .. } « 775} 800 
Cargo, No. 1, . . “s 700) 750 
Burrer, inspected, No. 1, new, pound 16 18 
CHEEsE, new milk, . . ‘ s 6 7 
skimmed milk, - , “ 3 


FLAXSEED, a ; 2 . | bushel} 112) 150 
Four, Baltimore, Howard-street,| barrel | 600) 6 25 





Genesee, ‘ ‘ J se 650) 675 
Alexandria, . . ‘ sé 575) 600 
Baltimore, wharf, . F 6 662) 575 
Grain, Corn, Northern, . | bushel 85 90 
Corn, Southern-yellow, “ 75 80 
Rye, . ‘ ' ; “ 95 98 
Barley, ‘ ‘ : 6 112} 120 
Gua, « : P : “s 48 50 
Hay, ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ cewt. 65 70 
Hoa’s LARD, first sort, new, . “ 9 60} 10 00 
Hops, Ist quality, . ; ‘ “ 11 00} 12 00 
Lime, cask 125}; 130 


ton 325) 337 
° . , barrel | 16 00} 17 00 
Navy mess, . . . “s 13 00} 400 

Cargo, No. 1, _ ‘ 13 00) 13.50 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, . |bushel| 200) 225 
Red Top, northern, : sas 67 75 


PLAisTeER Paris retails at 
Pork, clear, 











Red Clover, northern, pound 10 11 
TALLow, tried, ‘ . ‘ ewt. 9 50) 10 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed. | pound 55 60 

Merino, mix’d with Saxony,| “ 65 70 

Merino, §ths, washed, . | « 52 55 

Merino, half blood, r “ 48 50 

Merino, quarter, . ‘ s 43) 45 

Native, washed, . ‘ és 40) 42 

=  { Pulled superfine, ts 60) 62 

Es | Ist Lambs, . . “ 55 53 

S242, « or aidl “ 38 40 

s2isd, « As “ 28, 30 

4 ~ (Ist Spinning,. . as 45 43 


Southern pulled Wool is about 5 cents less. 





PROVISION MARKET. 








Beer, best pieces, pound 8; 10 
Porx, fresh, best p eces, ; « 6 7 
whole hogs, . ° ‘ sed 54 64 
VEAL, . . . . “6 —_ 8 
Mutton, . , ‘ i ‘ “ 4 8 
PouLTRY, : : ‘ ‘ és 9 12 
Butter, keg and tub, : F “ 12 15 
lump, best, : ‘ “ 16 18 

Ea6s, retail, ‘ ‘ dozen 25| 37 
MEAL, Rye, retail, bushel 117 
Indian, retail, 6 1 00 
PoTATOEs, . ; . . - 37 40 
CrpeR, (according to quality,) . | barrel| 400) 500 











Bricuton Marxet—Monday, Feb. 13. 
{Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. } 
At market this day,497 Beef Cattle,10 Cows and Calves, 
and 147 Sheep. 
9 Prices. — Beef Cattle—It was expected in the morn- 
ing that the large number at market would have caused 
considerable reduction in the price, but being short last 
week, a large number of buyers appeared; for the best 
qualities former prices were well supported, poorer qual- 
ities some reduction. We quote 3 or 4 yoke at $6, extra 
at 5,624 a 5 75, prime 5,25 a 5 50, good 4,50 a 5, thin 4,25 
a 4.50. 
Cows and Calves—We noticed one sale at $20, and 
one at 30. Several other sales, of which we did not ob- 
tain the price. 
Sheep—The sale of only one lot was effected at about 
$4,75 each. 


New York Cattle Market, Feb. 10.--This week’s 
supply of stock unusually small, though very good in 
quality, and an advance on ordinary prices has been paid 
— 500 head of fresh Cattle in, all sold at an average of 
6,25 per hundred. Beef Cattle— for afew extra fine 
$8 have been paid, but sales in general hav. ranged from 
5,50 a 7,50. Sheep—owing to the smal! number in 


market, prices have been very high; for some first rate 
$8 have been paid, sales averaged $5; we quote $3 a 7. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE PRAYER IN THE WILDERNESS, 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


Soul of our souls! and safeguard ef the world ! 
Sustain — THov only canst — the sick of heart ; 
Restore their languid spirits and recall 
Their lost affections unto Thee and Thine. 
W orpsworTH. 
In the deep wilderness, unseen, she prayed, 
The daughter of Jerusalem :— alone, 
With all the still small whispers of the night, 
And with the searching glances of the stars, 
And with her God, alone! She lifted up 
Her sad, sweet voice, while trembling o’er her head 
The dark leaves thrill’d with prayer; the tearful prayer 
Of woman’s quenchless, yet repentant love. 
‘ Father cf spirits, hear! 
Look on the inmost soul, to Thee revealed; 
Look on the fountain of the burning tear, 
Betore thy sight, in solitude unsealed ! 


* Hear Father! hear and aid! 

If I have loved too well, if [ have shed 

In my vain fondness, o'er a mortal head, 
Gifis, on thy shrine, my God, more fitly laid, 


‘If I have sought to live 
But in one light, and made a mortal eye 
The lonely star of my idolatry, 
Thou that art love! Oh, pity and forgive! 


* Chasetned and school’d at last, 

No more, no more my struggling spirit burns, 

But fix’d on Thee, from that vain worship turns! 

— What have I said ?— the deep dream is not past! 


* Yet hear! if still I love, 

Oh! still too fondly — if for ever seen, 

An earthly image comes my soul between, 
And Thy calm glory, Father, throned above : 


* If still a voice is near, 

(Even while I strive these wand’rings to control,) 
An earthly voice, disquieting my soul, 

With its deep music, too intensely dear: 


*O Father, draw to thee 

My lost affections back! the dreaming eyes 

Clear from their mist — sustain the heart that dies ; 
Give the worn soul once more its pinions free ! 


*I must love on; O God! 

This bosom must love on! — but let thy breath 
Touch and make pure the flame that knows no death, 
Bearing it up to Heaven, Love’s own abode !’ 


Ages and ages past, the wilderness 

With its dark cedars; and the thrilling night 

With her pole stars; and the mysterious winds, 
Fraught with all sound,were conscious of those prayers. 
How many such hath woman’s bursting heart 

Since then in silence and in darkness breath’ d, 

Like adim night flower’s odor up to God ! 





THE HORSE AND VIPER. 


By a report read before the Royal Institute of 
France in 1830, it appears that the great viper 
called Fer de lance is one of the most dreadful 
scourges of the West Indies, but is found only in 
Martinique, St Lucia and another small island. 
The viper is so savage that the moment it sees any 
person, it immediately erects itself and springs 
upon him. In raising itself it rests upon four 
equal cireles, formed by the lower part of the 
body ; whenit springs these circles are suddenly 
dissolved. After the spring if it should miss its 
object, it may be attacked with advantage, but this 
requires considerable courage ; for as soon as it 
erects itself again, the assailant runs the greater 
risk of being bitten. Often, too, it is so bold, as 
to follow its enemy by leaps and bounds instead 
of fleeing from him; and it does not cease the 
pursuit till its revenge is glutted. In its erect 
position it is so much the more formidable, because 
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it is as high as a man, and can even bite a man on 
horseback. Mr Morreau de Joanes was once 
riding through a wood, when his horse reared ; 
and when the rider looked around to discover the 
cause of the animal’s terror, he perceived a Fer de 
fance viper standing quite erect in a bush of bam- 
boo; and heard it hiss several times. He would 
have fired at it with his pistol ; but the affrighted 
horse drew back so ungovernably, that he was 
obliged to look about-for somebody to hold him. 
He now espied at some distance a negro upon the 
ground wallowing in his blood, and cutting with 
a blunt knife, the flesh from the wound occasion- 
ed by the bite of the same viper. When the 
author acquainted him with his intentjon of kill- 
ing the serpent, he earnestly opposed it, as he 


wished to take it alive and make use of it for his| 


cure, according to the superstitious notion of the 
negroes accordingly. 

He soon rose, cut some lianes, made a snare 
with them, and then concealing himself behind a 
bush, near the viper, he attracted his attention by 
alow whistling noise, and suddenly throwing a 
noose over the animal, drew it tight, and secured 
his enemy. Mr Morreau saw this negro twelve 
months afterwards, but he had not perfectly 
recovered the use of his limbs bitten by the viper. 
The negroes persecute these vipers with the great- 
est acrimony. When they have killed one, they 
cut off his head, and bury it deep in the earth, 
that no mischief may be done with their fangs, 
which are dangerous after the death of the animal. 
Men and beasts shun this formidable reptile ; the 
birds manifest the same antipathy for that, as they 
do for owls in Europe, and a small one of the 
loria kind, even gives warning by its cry that a 
viper is at hand. 





We give the annexed extracts from the letter of 
J. J. Audubon, Esq. the Ornithologist, which were 
omitted on Saturday. The amphibious habits of the 
rattlesnakes at the South, are certainly novelties 
in the history of that species of serpent.— Philadel. 
Gaz. 

‘Ihave discovered a most extraordinary fact in 
the habits of the rattlesnake which abounds in this 
country—it is no less than the reptiles swim across 
the salt rivers which divide in a continued line the 
main froin the sea islands ;--swimming in some in- 
stances, fully one mile. I have indeed heard the 
dubious assertion that they coiled themselves on the 
water, on being approached by a man, as they do on 
the land, without sinking. This I prefer to see before 
I can believe. 

When we leave this, I proceed to Indian River, 
the whole of which, with its tributaries, I must 
explore, [intend to be employed thus, about two 
months. 

I design, if possible, to go in the U.S. schooner 
now at St Augustine, up tu the head waters of the 
St John River, and afterwards to Cape Florida and 
Key West. If I should be disappointed in this, I 
shall probably be forced to return to Charleston, and 
charter a small vessel for that purpose.’ 





A newspaper published in Indiana contains the 
following notice from a candidate for office : 

‘Mr Semans: You are authorised to announce 
Reuben Putnam, as a — —— candidate for County 
Recorder. And, moreover, that J will roll out a 
barrel of RUM on the day of election. 

Lafayette, Dee. 13. REUBEN PUTNAM? 








Sy 


Seeds for Country Dealers. 

TRADERS in the country, who may wish to keep an as. 
sortment of genuine Garden Seeds for sale, are informed 
they can be furnished at the New England Farmer of. 
fice, No. 505 North Market street, Boston, with boxes 
containing a complete assortment of the seeds mostly 
used ina kitchen garden, on as favorable terins as they 
can be procured in this country, neatly done up in smail 
papers, at 6 and 12 cents each—warranted to be of the 
growth of 1831, and of the very first quality. Orwna. 
MENTAL FLowee Szeps will be added on the same 
terms. when ordered, as wellas Peas, Beans, Eartry 
au! Sweev Corn, &c, of different sorts. 

i. r The seeds vended at this establishment, are put up 
on an improved plan, each package being accompanied 
with short direetions on its management, and packed in 
the neatest style.—Traders are requested to call and ex. 
amine for themselves. Nov. 12, 


amauta ee, 





Farm for Sale. 

FOR sale an excellent Farm in the town of Peterbo. 
rough, N. If. Said Farm is pleasantly situated about, 
inile from the village ; formerly the residence of the late 
Jokn Smith, Esq. and contains about sixty acres of good 
Jand, well walled, with a good House and Barn, and other 
out-buildings. Terms reasonable, and possession to be 
given the first of April. For further particulars, inquire 
of Dea. Jonn Fiewp, near the premises, or at No. 3, 
Rowe’s Wharf, Poston. 3t* Jan. 25 





Flooring Boards, &c. 
OF hard Southern Pine, or Eastern White Pine, fur. 
nished to order, ready planed (by steam power) and 
tongued or grooved, of any required dimensions. Quality 
good, and price lower than they can be elsewhere had. 
Apply to E. COPELAND, Jr, 65, Broad street. 





European Leeches. 


The subscriber has made such arrangements abroad 
as toenable him to be constantly supplied with the gen- 
uine medical Leech. All orders wili receive prompt at- 
tention. EBENEZER WIGHT, 

46, Milk street, opposite Federal-st., Apothecary. 


Ammunition. 

OF the best quality auc lowest prices, for sporting 
constantly for sale at COPELAND'S POW DER STORE, 
6> Broad Street. 
N.B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe refndeu Jan.1 


Jewelry, Watches, and Fancy Goods. 

WM. M. WESSON, No. 105 Washington Street, 
Boston, is constantly supphed with a good assortment 
of Watches, Si!ver and Plated Ware, Jewelry, Cutlery, 
Trays of all kiods, Fancy Goods, &c, &c¢, which he will 
dispose of at «5 low arate as can be purchased in the 
city. (C7 Watches repaired and warranted. 





Farmer Wanted. 

WANTED ona dairy Farm within thirty miles of Bos- 
ton, a married man to take the same on shares. Good 
recommendations will be required for capacity, integrity 
snd faithiulness, as also experience in making butter— 
Inquire at this office. Feb. 1. 





Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year — but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a 
deduction of fifty cents. 

> No paper wiil be sent to a distance witnout payment 
being made in advance. 

Priu.ted for J. B. Russeix, by I. R. Burts —by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders for Printing received by J. B. 
RusseELL, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52, North 


Market Street. 
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THOKBUKN, 347 Market street. 
D. & C. Lanprern, 85 Chestnut-street. 
Baltimore —G. B. Smiru, Editor of the American Farmer. 
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